CHAPTER NINE
THE   END   OF   THE   WAR
Although the area of Queen Victoria's Empire was almost
doubled during her reign, it was to Europe that she looked
for her interests rather than to the new countries of the south.
Her Ministers were inclined to view colonial problems as a
nuisance and, as late as 1902, there were complaints from the
permanent officials in Whitehall, who were "a good deal
bored... with Colonial Premiers in general and Mr. Seddon* in
particular." Queen Victoria had allowed her eldest son to open
a bridge across the St. Lawrence in 1860 and in the same year
Prince Alfred had laid the foundation-stone of a new break-
water in Cape Town. Her effigy had been made in snow by
her loyal subjects in the west of Canada and the main streets
of colonial towns had been named after her. But Queen Vic-
toria's thoughts and affections were too closely tied to Europe
for her to comprehend, as a whole, the problems of her own
Empire.
King Edward VII, who was the first sovereign to use
the title of King "of the British Dominions beyond the Seas,"
broke down some of these prejudices when he came to the
throne. But it was not until his son, Prince George, toured the
world, that an English prince was able to understand the aims
of the Dominions and Colonies. King George's final command
over the hearts and fidelity of his people in the Dominions
had a tangible beginning: at his first breakfast in Australia, he
found a wreath of roses around his plate, placed there, his
hostess told him, "for Sunday morning and in memory of
England/' His journeys as a cadet had allowed him to gain at
least a hint of the "colonial" point of view. When Prince
George returned to England after his second tour of the Emp-
ire, he revealed the convictions which had come to him in the
speech that he made at the Guildhall. He had sensed the perils
of widening the gulfs between the parent England and her
* Premier of New Zealand.